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cracy to transcend the extravagance of the old
military monarchies. At any rate, it seems likely
that two great causes will so far modify the demo-
cratic unrest as to make political society in the
rather distant future more stable, more wary, and
more compactly cemented than it is now. In the
first place, the growth of new military powers, such
as China, or the augmentation of old empires, if we
assume Hindoos and negroes to be subject to Euro-
pean States, will make it more and more necessary
for every country to keep its armies and fleets in a
high state of efficiency. In the next place, Socialism,
which gives an industrial programme, is almost
certain to be the complement of democracy, which
only gives the power of adopting a programme.
Socialism, however, which strives to annihilate the
struggle for existence, competition, and the collision
of capital with labour, aims at a millennium of
orderly progress from which the pressure of want
and the stimulus of ambition shall be excluded.

It may be argued that, as the nations of the
world become more and more enlightened, the
barbarism of war will tend more and more to be
discarded ; and the fact noted above, that purely
warlike nations cannot hold their own against the
industrial races, seems to indicate that the earth may
some day be covered with States all of which
desire peace. Unhappily, the dream of peace, which
was very prevalent fifty years ago, has been suc-
ceeded by a period of wars causing more eventful
changes than have been known for many centuries ;
and Europe is now little better than a camp of
instruction. The great cause that has determined
this Activity seerris to be the conviction that only